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By Stephen S. Rosenfeld 

j Washington Post Foreign Service 

■ Born the son of a poor peasant in a 
backward land, Nikita Sergeyevich 
Khrushchev became the leader of one 
of the two greatest nations in the 
world. But he died in official dishonor 
and personal, obscurity, the victim of a 
coup in October, 1964. 

In his decade of Kremlin steward- 
ship, he nursed the Soviet Union to- 
'j' sr 5 effective nuclear equality with 
the United States and set out to fit So- 
viet policy to the new Soviet power. 
Through a series of numbing crises in 
Berlin and Cuba, his moves and the 
American responses produced an un- 
easy but real conviction that no dis- 
pute between Russia and America 
could justify war. 

An even more historic achievement 
i to °wn people, perhaps, was that he 
took terror out of their daily lives. 
Through his assault, on Stalin a"'* th° 
deadliest features of Stalinism, "he 
transformed the basis of Communist 
rule and the quality of life in the So- 
viet union. 

Bis formal power, often belied by 
his gnomish appearance and peasant 
earthiness, lay in being chief executive 
officer of both the ruling Communist 

Party and the government machine 

First Secretary and Premier. His real 
power lay in his ambition, daring and 
immense personal resourcefulness in 
his gourmet’s taste for the Byzantine 
convolutions of Soviet politics, and in 
his determination not only to possess 
power but to use it actively — even ac- 
robatically — to serve Soviet or Commu- 
nist goals. 

. A loyal and able functionary in Sta- 
lin’s political apparatus, he reached 
the heights of the party Politburo in 
1938. Stalin’s death in 1953 found him 
among the “collective leadership” that 
succeeded to power. Courage, skill and 
fortune made him “first among 
equals” he soon shed the “equals.” 
Thereafter nibbling incursions into 
his primacy were made but he shifted 
and fended them off — until October, 
1964. A group of subordinates, each 
with his separate grievances and seem- 
ingly united by a view of Khrushchev’s 
personality as abrasive and erratic 
ousted him. ’ 

He had sought to bring the Soviet 
government into a detente with the So- 
viet people, and the Soviet state into a 
detente with its erstwhile satellites in 
Eastern Europe and with the West- 






even at the nsK or -losing - uommunist 
China from the socialist common- 
wealth. He was immersed in these pol- 
icy streams when his public life closed. 

The man who undertook these 
world-wrenching tasks was born on 
April 17, 1894, in Kalinovka, a south 
Ukranian village which received pride- 
ful favor from Khrushchev when he 
\ became ruler of his land. 

His family was in that uprooted con- 
( dition midway between traditional life 
; on the soil and Czarist Russia’s new in- 
■ dustry, that made many Russians re- 




sponsive to the certainties promised by 
Marxist ideology. ' t‘ " ' ■ 

Thus young Nikita tended animals in 
the summer and, at age 15, joined his 
father in the Donets coal basin where 
he worked in a mine and as a factory 
fitter. These jobs gave him the prole- 
tarian experience he' required for Com- . 
munist belief, credentials as a strike 
organizer and a lifelong supply of an- 
ecdotes. ' '' ■ w ' ' . ■ 

He did nothing of note in'ilhe'Bus- 
sian Revolution of 1917. But, appar- 
ently swept up by the tide, he joined 
the Communist Party the next year. 

His debater’s skills were quickly rec- 
ognized; he was sent to conduct propa- 
ganda among the Reds who fought 
against anti-Bolshevik Russians and 
foreign interventionists (including 
Americans) in Russia’s Civil War of 
1918-20. 

Then he became assistant manager 
of a mine in the Donbas region of the 
Ukraine. Here he was tapped by the 
Party for training at the Donets Indus- 
trial Institute, apparently his first 
formal education. 

His growing but still local reputation 
in the combined political-economic 
work of a Party apparatchik — member 
of the apparatus — led him to the Par- 
ty's Industrial Academy in Moscow in 
1929. He now was 35. 

He became the protege of Lazar M. 
Kaganovich, the Moscow Party chief- 
tain whom he was later to displace. 
For helping Kaganovich build the Mos- 
cow subway, he won. an Order of 
Lenin, the first of four. 

He reached the Centra^. Committee 

.. .. A*. 

in 1934. Stalin’s favor, and the places 
opened up by Stalin’s purges, brought 
him the leadership of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party in 1938, alternate 
membership of the top national policy- 
making Politburo in 1938 and full 
Politburo membership in 1939. 

The Ukraine in that period put up 
tremendous resistance to Stalin’s poli- 
cies. Millions died. Khrushchev’s hands 
were bloodied. His ruthless adniinistra- 
tion and his identification with Stalin 
became his chief political embarrass- 
ment after Stalin’s death. 

During World War II he was a politi- 
cal general, a commissar. He was at 
the decisive battle of Stalingrad. After 
the war he stayed at the helm of the 
Ukraine’s Communist Party until 1949, 
when he became a secretary of the 
Party’s Moscow regional organization. 

For Stalin’s 70th birthday in 1949, 
Khrushchev expressed “the most pro- 
found feelings of love and devotion.” 
Outside Russia, he was virtually un- 
known; 

At. Stalin’s death, he later said, he 
wept “real tears.” Then he plunged 
into the succession struggle. At each 
juncture he surefootedly combined 
with the majority against the exposed 
minority, switching policy positions 
and loyalties with unerring instinct 



and calculation. 

Within six months, Khrushchev as 
First Secretary had charge of the 
Party machine; he made it his own. By 
1955 he had maneuvered Premier 
Georgi Malenkov out of the premier- 
ship -and installed Nikolai A. Bulganin. 

The climactic challenge of the “anti- 
Party group” came in 1957. A Presid- 
ium majority “outvoted” Khrushchev. 
With Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov’s help, 
he collected the larger and heretofore 
unused Central Committee, packed 
with his own men. He won, thereby 
disgracing his erstwhile patron Ka- 
ganovich, former Premier Malenkov 
and former Foreign Minister Vyaches- 
lav M. Molotov. 

A few months later he took advan- 
tage of Zhukov’s absence from the 
country to remove him from the posts 
with which he had rewarded him for 
his earlier help. In 1958, he took over . 
Bulganin’s job as Premier. , 

Khrushchev was now alone at the' 
summit of Soviet power, all the more - 
in political control through his com-, 
bined forfeit and loss of Stalin’s perva- 
sive weapon of terror. Khrushchev 
liad, in fact, altered the basis of Soviet 
rule, restoring the Communist .Party, to. 
the command-post spot pre-empted by 
Stalin’s police and setting up a dy- 
namic balance of different interest 
groups (industry, military, consumers, 
etc.) as the gyroscope of the Soviet sys- 
tem. , 

Even before he had maneuvered to 
power and emerged to international 
view, he set about the reform of Rus- j 
. gia. His great insight was that the land j 
of Stalin had been squeezed and tef- * [ 
rorized virtually to the point of ex- 
haustion. • , 

In 1954 he moved to break the Soviet 
agricultural bottleneck and to concili- 
ate the alienated peasantry by various 
financial and administrative conces- 
sions and by daring to sow to grain the 
vast “virgin land” areas in Soviet cen- 
tral Asia where drought and wind 
were known threats. 

But his great stroke of domestic 
reconciliation was de-Stalinization. 
Khrushchev undertook to smash the 
legend of Stalin and thereby to purge 
Soviet life of Stalin’s ominous legacy * 
of terror and fear. 

The decisive blow was the “secret 
speech” of 1956. The American Central 
Intelligence Agency acquired all but 
its foreign-policy section and soon the 
whole world saw Khrushchev’s picture 
of Stalin as a bloodthirsty, vain tyrant 
who had • distorted and abused the 
Communist Party in his charge. 

Stalin’s heirs had already dismantled 
much of the secret-police machine, and 
hundreds of thousands of wrongly 
sentenced Soviets had already been 
quietly released from Siberian forced- 
labor camps. ■ ,, 

This development, in fact, had been 
responsible for “the thaw,” a relaxa- 
tion of controls which took its name 
from a book by weathervane writer 
Ilya Ehrenburg. 

But the “secret speech still hit like 




a inpie soiarpiexus puncn. It de- 
stroyed the old god but put up no new 
one; it released old hates and habits of 
obedience but drew no fresh limits of 
authority. The result was that its in- 
tended beneficiaries overreacted, and 
the doubters and conservatives in the 
Soviet leadership pressed Khrushchev 
to reverse it. 

The “thaw” froze and domestic im- 
provements were checked. In its for- 
eign counterpart, Khrushchev’s effort 
to relax the ties that bound ocher Com- 
munist countries to Moscow, there was 
a similar reaction. 

To relieve the strain on Soviet re- 
sources and to get'around the Western 



roadblock to Soviet advance, Khrush- 
chev had extended a policy of relaxa- 
tion towards the outside world. He had 
tried to put a smile on Russia’s grim 
visage. Hence his and Bulganin’s show- 
boat trips to Britain, to the Indian sub- 
continent and Commmunist China. 

This went so far as the Geneva sum- 
mit conference of 1955, attended by 
President Eisenhower on the basis of 
the hope that Khrushchev was sincere 
in cutting back aggressive thrusts and 
tending to affairs at home. 

The same Soviet policy took Khrush- 
- chav to Yugoslavia in 1855 to apologize 
publicly to the maverick Communist 
Marshal Tito for Stalin’s abuse of him. 

But the fallout of the “secret 
speech” was extreme; A peaceful re- 
volt against Soviet dictation in Com- 
munist Poland and a military revolt in 
Communist Hungary. 

A political solution was worked out 
in Poland whereby the country’s own 
national path to socialism was recog- 
nized by Khrushchev personally, in re- 
turn for Poland’s continued loyalty to 
Soviet international goals. 

But in Hungary Khrushchev finally 
ordered Soviet troops to crush the re- 
volt which his earlier apparent per- 
missiveness had partially caused. 

Typically, Khrushchev’s recovery 
from his “Butcher of Budapest” label 
was quick. Early in 1957, his press an- 
nounced the first successful test of an 
intercontinental missile claimed by 
any country. An even more vivid prop- 
aganda victory was scored with 
Russia’s launching of the first man- 
made earth satellite in October of that 
year. Meanwhile, after the Suez crisis 
of 1956, Khrushchev leapfrogged So- 



viet influence into the underdeveloped 
world. 

It seemed that Khrushchev’s insist- 
ence on ultimate . Soviet superiority — ■ 
“we will bury you,” he had boasted — 
Bad strong scientific and political foun- 
dation. 

Khrushchev was sure it had an eco- 
nomic basis, too. In a characteristic 
burst of exhilaration, he took aim on 
the American standard of living and 
vowed that the Soviet Union would 
“overtake and surpass” the United 
States soon in meat, milk and dairy 
products and shortly thereafter in gen- 
eral consumer affluence. These 
pledges were later to become a meas- 
ure of his economy’s shortfall. They 
defined his goal of “goulash” commu- 
nism. 

It was in this comeback year of 1957 
that Khrushchev vanquished his inter- 
nal political opposition and it was soon 
after that he made his cockiest for- 
eign-policy challenge. Late in 1958,, a 
record grain harvest under his belt, he 
gave the West a 6-month ultimatum 
to get out of Berlin. 

The United States got out of the cri- 
sis, temporarily, by inviting Khrush-’ 
chev for a visit. Having failed to win 
the “hard” way in Berlin, Khrushchev 
wanted the trip in order to test a 
softer policy tack. 

Khrushchev alternately exuded 
charm and bristled with toughness in 
his United States tour of late summer, 
1959. His meetings with President Ei- 
senhower created the “Spirit • of Camp 
David,” in which the prospects of in- 
ternational relaxation seemed rosy. 

But six months later an American 
spy plane fell into the Soviet heart- 
land. In the aftermath, down the drain 

went a Paris summit conference, the 
planned Eisenhower visit to the Soviet 
Union and the hopes of detente. Ob- 
viously, Khrushchev felt that he had 
been let down by the Americans; his 
rage came out in his press conference 
in Paris. 

Uninvited, Khrushchev returned to 
the. United States in September, 1960, 
to the United Nations. 

While Britain’s Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan was addressing the Gen- 
eral Assembly on key world issues, 
Khrushchev interrupted him four 
times with heckling shouts and table- 
thumping. For the delegates, it was the 
most astonishing performance in the 
U.N.’s history. Many were left aghast 

He demonstrated similarly when. 
U.N. Secretary General Dag Hamrnar- 
skjold addressed the Assembly in op- 
position to Khrushchev’s plan for 
converting the Secretariat into a 
“troika” of East, West and neutral rep- 
resentatives, each with veto power. 

At one point, the leader of world 
communism, oblivious to parliamen- 
tary decorum, took off his shoe, bran- 
dished it at a speaker, and then 




pounded it on his desk. ... 

Despite the campaign promises of 
John Kennedy to make the United 
States a more formidable foe of Rus- 
sia, Khrushchev gave him a breathing - 
spell. 

Meeting the President for the first 
time in Vienna in June, 1961, Khrush- 
chev apparently decided he could roll 
over him to an advantage in Berlin. ■ 
His self confidence was vindicated by 
the American acceptance of the Berlin 
wall, erected in August, hut when 
Khrushchev again gave the United 
States a Berlin ultimatum, he found 
that he had misjudged. 

President Kennedy responded with a 
major military buildup . in Europe. 
With American and Soviet tanks point- 
ing down each other’s muzzles, 
Khrushchev lifted his Berlin ultima- 
tum. ' 

He broke off the slight consumer 
favor and military demobilization that 
he had begun and increased the Soviet 
military budget heavily. He broke too, 
his two-year-ild promise to refrain 
from unilateral nuclear tests. 

Again Khrushchev had boldly tried 
to wring a concession from the West. 
Again he had been overconfident. 
Again his plan to benefit Soviet con- 
sumers had been dashed. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in the 22d congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party in the 
fall of 1961, shifted his focus. He 
launched the Soviet Union on a 20-year 
program, designed to carry it into the 
nirvana of Marxism for which so many 
had dreamed (and for which so many, 
millions had died) — actual “commu- 
nism” in fact as well as in name, in 
which the state, in theory. Would 
“wither away” and each would work 
according to his ability and receive ac- 
cording to his needs. ■ ' 

This was the first over-all program 
since Lenin’s broad outline of Soviet 
socialism in 1919. It was designed as 
the capstone of Mr. Khrushchev’s ca- 
reer. To attempt to achieve it, how- 
ever, required peace, not in the full 
Western sense, but in pushing back the 
threat of thermonuclear, war.. . 

Khrushchev had long proclaimed his 
belief in “peaceful coexistence,” a 
state of nonmilitary competition in 
which he believed the Soviet Union 

See KHRUSHCHEV, A21, CoL 1 



KHRUSHCHEV, From A20 

would assert its : superiority over the 
U.S. and capitalism, and its appeal to 
the less developed countries. 

Th emphasize his sincerity and his 
symbolic separation from the past, he 
heaped new obloquy on his old politi- 
cal enemies and removed Stalin’s body 
from the Red Square mausoleum it 
had shared with Lenin’s. 

He was still to be plagued by his 
own and the Soviet people’s memory 
of his part in Stalin’s crimes. This ten- 
sion between his past and his promise 



never ceaseu- -iu mnaer ms efforts to 
bring the Soviet Union through a polit- 
ical decompression chamber and re- 
store it to a living state. 

Nowhere was' his path more crooked 
than dealing with the arts. Here 
Khrushchev’s untutored tastes and his 
Party s stalwart compulsion for con- 
trol conflicted with his desire to un- 
leash the arts for de-Stalinization and 
other ends. His propane outburst 
against “donkey tail” art in late 1962 
ushered in a notable cultural freeze 
but, typically, he later relented and 
allowed another thaw. 

Mr. KhruShicfhev’s version of “peace- 
ful coexistence” with the West 
brought him into more nearly direct 
collision than ever before with his 
chief rival in the Communist world. 

. Well back in the 1950s, an accumula- 
tion of national, ideological and per- 
sonal factors had made Sino-Soviet dif- 
ferences a potential threat. 

Basically, Khrushchev did not wish 
to risk the Soviet Union’s strictly na- 
tional interests of security and status 
for the : benefit of the Chinese. He did 
not want to risk nuclear war and de- 
struction for China, for revolutions 
elsewhere or for the purity of Marxist 
ideology. 

Peking converted its feelings of be- 
trayal and neglect into an intense per- 
sonal challenge to Khrushchev on the 
basis of his alleged distaste for the 
poor, for non-whites, for Asians and 
for Marxism. 

Xbrusiichev had been able to muffle 
the Chinese at world Communist meet- 
ings in 1957 and 1960. Thereafter Pe- 
king- stiffened and so, reluctantly did 
Khrushchev. The rift erupted into full 
view at the 1961 Party Congress, with 
Khrushchev sweepingly asserting Mos- : 
cow s claim to the leadership of world 
communism, and it deepened further 
1962 he Cuban missile crisis of October, 

. Khrushchev had secretly begun to 
install missiles in Cuba in order to 
overcome Soviet strategic inferiority 
and thereby give him the leverage he 
needed to “solve” his central problem 
in Berlin and Germany. 

On Oct. 16, aerial photos revealed to 
President Kennedy that they were not 
the short-range defensive missiles pre- 
viously suspected but medium-range 
missiles capable of- reaching many 
American cities. On Oct. 22 Kennedy 
publicly revealed Moscow’s “secret 
swift and extraordinary buildup” and 
announced a “strict quarantine on all 
offensive military equipment under 
shipment to Cuba.” Khrushchev had 





Khrushchev enjoyed meeting heads of state abroad or at home. He presents de Gaulle a model of a Russian 'earth satellite in 
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Paris, embraces Kadar in Budapest, plays host to Macmillan in Moscow, and visits Tito in Yugoslavia. 



forced the most serious postwar nu 
clear confrontation. 

On Oct. 24, the Soviet Premier re- 
called several Cuba-bound ships about 
to be challenged by the American 
Navy, and oh Oct. 27 he sent Kennedy 
two compromise letters. One proposed 
that, in return for pulling Soviet mis- 
siles out of Cuba, the U.S. should re- 
move its missiles from Turkey; Ken- 
nedy refused to respond to this offer. 

To the second Khrushchev letter, ev- 
idently containing signs of great per- 
sonal stress, Mr. Kennedy replied that 
the proposals were “generally accept- 
ble as I understand them” — namely, 
that Moscow would take its missiles 
out of Cuba under U.N. observation and 
the U.S. would agree not to invade 
Cuba. Khrushchev was by then claim- 
ing he had put the missiles in only to 
forestall such an invasion. Though U.N. 
observation never was implemented, 
the U.S. did determine by its own intel- 
ligence that the missiles were re- 
moved. 

Khrushchev claimed a victory, say- 



suggestion of his colleagues, went off 
on stiii another Black Sea vacation. 
Most of his key personal aides were 
out of Moscow, too, including his son- 
in-law, Alexei Adzhubei, editor of the 
. chief government paper Izvestia. 

On Monday, Oct. 12, apparently free 
of suspicion, Khrushchev stood with 
Soviet President Anastas Mikoyan and 
engaged in typically Khrushchevian 
banter with the three Soviet cosmo- 
nauts sweeping overhead in Sunrise I. 

That day, perhaps the next, the Par- 
ty’s elite Presidium met secretly in 
Moscow, without Khrushchev, and de- 
cided by a. vote of 7 to 2 to. unseat him, 
( it is said. 

On Tuesday an aroused Khrushchev 
abruptly ended an appointment with a 
visiting Frenchman and flew back to 
the capital. He demanded — as he had 
demanded when a Presidium majority 
confronted him in 1957 — that the 350- 
man Central Committee be convened. 
But this time his challengers were 
ready for that tactic. 

Through the night into Wednesday, 
Oct. 14, the Central Committee con- 



ing he had preserved both peace and 
the Cuban Communist regime, Wash- 
ington saw victory in Khrushchev’s re- 
treat and in Berlin’s continued safety. 

But the Chinese claimed that 
Khrushchev had been “adventurist” in 
installing the missiles and “capitula- 
tionist” in pulling them out. Sino-So- 
viet relations slid with evermore bit- 
terness down a slope whose bottom 
was not Vet in sight. 

As the numb of nuclear peril disap- 
peared, both Khrushchev and his Amer- 
ican counterpart came increasingly to 
believe that a true watershed in human 
history had been crossed. 

Cuba proved, it was thought, that na- 
tional disagreements could no longer 
be solved by war, and that henceforth 
it was vital to find at least limited 
areas of agreement to reduce tensions 
and make the world a safer place. 

The main diplomatic upshot of this 
consensus was the partial nuclear test- 
ban treaty signed in Moscow in Au- 
gust, 1963. Symbolizing Khrushchev’s 
commitment to nuclear sanity, it con- 



ducted its fantastic session.. By report, 
Mikhail Suslov took up Khrushchev’s 
handling of the conflict with Peking 
and his personal style of leadership. 
Another- Presidium . member, Dmitri 
Polyansky, supposedly discussed Khru- 
shchev’s policies in agriculture. 

Khrushchev’s frequent reorganiza- 
tions of the various Party and eco- 
nomic bureaucracies had caused con- 
cern, it was later leaked, and His spur- 
of-the-moment bestowal of Soviet med- 
als and monies to Egyptian President 
Nasser, and his tendency to rely ion 
son-in-law Adzhubei for various out-of- 
dhannel missions, and his willingness 
to countenance personal publicity, and 
his intention to visit West Germany, 
and ... 

It wasn’t that Khrushchev had done 
anything so horrible, it seemed — his 
successors’ emphasis on policy continu- 
ity made that fairly clear — but that he 
had become too unsettling; his manner 
made his subordinates wonder what 
he’d be up to next, he bothered people, 
he wasn’t orderly. The new leaders had 
a word for it, which kept popping up 
in the veiled critiques which appeared 
for a while in the press: “hare- 

brained.” 

The old man himself is said to have 
conducted a vigorous defense. Some 
reports say that he got 30 per cent of 
the vote. 

He retained some peripheral titles, 
but Leonid Brezhnev succeeded him as 
First Secretary and Alexei Kosygin as 
Premier. They opened another era of 
“collective leadership” whose public 
style was in purposeful contrast to the 



siderably mellowed his reputation in 
the outside world. 

To accomplish his various domestic 
tasks, he needed international ease. 
This was particularly the case through 
1963 as the Chinese intensified their 
challenge and as a bad harvest forced 
Khrushchev to buy American grain and 
to embark on a long and costly farm 
improvement program. 

By 1964, Khrushchev, 70 years old, 
seemed tired. Work bored him. In- 
creasingly he fled the capital for travel 
and rest. 

More importantly, things weren’t 
clicking; the thickening dispute with 
Peking promised only trouble — soon; 
the previous year a sense of Soviet- 
American momentum was proving dif- 
ficult to freshen; the growth rate of the 
Soviet economy had sagged to a post- 
World War II low; the approach of the 
next five-year plan was forcing particu- 
larly sharp choices on where and how 
to proceed. 

It was in this atmosphere of per- 
sonal and national fatigue that 
Khrushchev, perhaps at the ulterior 



eDuilient Khrushcnev s. 

Khrushchev himself dropped utterly 
from official view. He was given a 
country home, a city flat, a car and the 
wherewithal to make him the country’s 
most prosperous., pensioner. Western- 
ers occasionally spotted him — at the 
polling booth, at an art show— looking 
i worn and voicing nothing more than 
i banalities. It was murmered that he 
| was more frustrated by inactivity than 
angered by his loss of power. 

Only once did he emerge into West- 
ern view with any of the old vinegar 

in a volume of reminiscences called 

“Khrushchev Remembers” which came 
out of the Soviet Union by devious 
channels and was published abroad 
last year. Zest characteristically re- 
stored by the opportunity to tell his 
own story, -Khrushchev remembered — 
selectively— a good many of the details 
about his rise from country bumpkin 
to Kremlin chieftain. 

“I’m all for arresting people,” he 
cracked, but with “an honest ap- 
proach.” About his own ouster in 1964, 
and later events, he said virtually 
nothing at all. 

And so in his last days he lan- 
guished, this once-roaring man. Tough 
enough to rattle rockets, and senti- 
mental enough to dandle grandchil- 
dren; ruthless enough to spill honest 
men’s blood, and courageous enough to 
place man’s fate above all else; narrow 
enough to make Soviet citizens pay for 
the harsher aspects of Communist ide- 
ology, and broad enough to put before 
them a vista of the good life: This was 
Nikita Khrushchev. 




